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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


The prediction may be safely ventured that the fall elec. 
tion in Massachusetts this year will be a highly interesting 
one. 


Senator Sherman deserted the national banks, in his speech 
before the Ohio republican convention last week. Can it be 
that he has heard the voice of the new party crying in the 
wilderness of our politics? 


Think of a business system under which over-production 
brings disaster. That is, the wise men of the age have so 
legislated that when the nation has an abundance to eat and 
wear then distress begins ! 


Cheap lighting attracts business. As soon as the dozen 


or two towns of Massachusetts, which are now proposing to 


manufacture their own gas, go into the business, their neigh- 


bors will find it necessary, for self-protection, to follow their 
example. 


The railroad from Granada to Managua, in Nicaragua, 
was built and is run by the Nicaraguan government, and 
the fares are less than a cent a mile. The privately owned 
railroads of the United States, despite the vastly greater 
profits of railroading in this country, tax passengers never 
less than two cents and often as much as three cents a mile. 


The price of gas at Marblehead is pretty steep, one would 
say. As will be seen from our news columns, the local gas 
company is waking up to the importance of reducing their 
demands. The new law is proving a service to the consum- 
ers already. But Marblehead will do the wise thing if it 
pushes right on in this matter and invests in a gas or an 
electric plant, as it has already voted to do. 


The June number of Mr. Flower’s Arena is truly admirable. 
The editor says that what is the matter with him is not 
nationalism. The editor of The New Nation says it is just 
that, and is willing to leave out the question to any reader 
of the May Arena. No sensible doctor ever undertakes to 
diagnose his own case. Mr. Flower has a bad ease of 
nationalism, and will never get over it. 


Ilad it not been for the impolicy of loading down the 
municipal lighting bill with any more amendments, there was 
one which The New Nation would have very gladly seen 
added, and that was a clause bringing the employees of all 
such municipal gas plants as might be established under the 
aperation of the state civil-service system. This we hope to 
see done by a bill next winter. It is a cardinal principle of 
nationalism and will, we believe, be » proposition generally 
approved, that all employees of businesses brought under pub- 
lic control should be organized on a basis of guaranteed 
rights, as to terms of admission and employment, calculated 
to protect them from political interference. 


To the Anxious Ones. 


Are you afraid that we of the new party are going to do 
mischief? ‘Then go with us, and sce that we don’t. That is 
the way to take care of us. 


The Pope’s Encyclical. 


The pope’s encyclical on the labor question, which practi- 
cally involves the entire social question, has now appeared. 
It is full of humane expressions on the rights of the poor, the . 
duties of the rich and the obligations of religion, but con- 
tains few, if any, new contributions to the subject, inthe way 
of principles or applications. In tone, it is so studiously 
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moderate as to make it difficult of quotation as an indorse- 
ment of their attitude by the extremists on either side. 

Undoubtedly, from the papal point of view, the encyclical 
indicates progress toward liberal ideas It comes fully up 
with the trade-union stage of the development of the indus- 
trial question by recognizing unreservedly the right and pro- 
priety of organizations of workingmen for self-protection. 
Twenty years ago this concession would have placed the 
pope in the front rank of social economists, but to-day it 
leaves him quite in the rear of the procession. The trade 
union and the labor organization are no doubt of great util- 
ity ; they have done and are doing much good; but the idea 
that the industrial problem can be solved on their lines has 
been fully exploded. The trade union is a group organiza- 
tion, with a specialized interest over against that of the com- 
munity at large, and cannot therefore be the basis of a more 
perfect social integration. The hopelessness of looking to 
the labor organizations for help in the present crisis, is appa- 
rent when we consider how impotent they have been to arrest 
the modern tendency to the combination of capital which is 
to-day the overshadowing feature of the economic situation. 
Whether, indeed, the labor organizati ns can much longer 
maintain even their existence against the combinations of 
capital and the federation of employers is, in view of the 
last year’s developments, becoming an anxious question. 
The bitter experience of broken strikes, depleted treasuries 
and shattered organizations, is indeed very rapidly converting 
the workingmen of the world to the belief that political 
action offers the only hopeful means of ameliorating their 
condition. 

The stress laid by the encyclical upon the importance of 
legislation to protect the workman in his right of free ¢on- 
tract with the employer, is another respect in which the 
document appears to be scarcely in touch with present con- 
ditions. In the presence of the vast mass of unemployed 
workers which now exists in the United States and western 
Europe, constantly reinforced as it is by the most degraded 
classes of more backward lands, there is and there can be no 
such thing as free contract of worker with employer. He must 
take as low a wage as the lowest grade of his competitors 
will take, and that is limited only by the starvation point. 

No legislation can, in the long run, save him from this 
necessity which shall not radically reorganize the industrial 
system. 

The encyclical laysdown the general proposition that every 
workman is entitled to an opportunity to provide for his 
bodily needs, and that, where this opportunity is denied, it 
is the business of the law to create it. This is a refreshing 
bit of sound nationalism, for, whether so intended or not, 
it either means nationalism or is meaningless. If anything 
is fixed and settled by the record of history, it is that under 
the present competitive industrial system a large class of the 
unemployed and needy must always, except under occa- 
sional and brief conditions, continue to exist. If, then, the 
workman has the right to a suitable provision for his bodily 
needs, the present industrial system has no right to exist, 
and must be done away with. 

The passages in the encyclical in which the pope defends 
the institution of property have been quoted as condemn- 
ing socialistic and semi-socialistic plans, and perhaps they 


may have been intended to be so understood. Logically 
speaking, however, they do not have that effect; for, so far 
as we are aware, socialistic plans do not deny the right of 
property, but merely limit and define the objects which may 
be held as property and the terms on which they may be held. 
This is nothing more than the law has always done and is 
constantly doing. Few institutions have been more radically 
modified in the progress of humanity than property, and 
nothing more than its further, modification is, if we under- 
stand correctly, intended by the plans of social reform which 
are loosely classed as socialistic. 

The encyclical reiterates with much insistence that the 
principles of the Christian religion contain the solution of 
the industiial question, and that, if men will but illustrate 
them in their conduct, all social questions will be solved. 
This is true in one sense, but in another sense is not an ade- 
quate statement. It is true that if we all had the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, and regarded his injunction to love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves, the rich would share with the poor, instéad 
of fleecing them, and the strong would serve the weak instead 
of trampling them, and it would be very lovely here on earth. 

But while the moral element in the industrial question 
would then have been solved, the economical element would 
have been untouched. However good of heart men might 
become, so long as the present hap-hazard, planless, intermit- 
tent system of industry and commerce prevailed, the world 
would remain poor and the conditions of life for the masses 
rude and hard. ‘To establish the new nation, there must bea 
union of hands as well as of hearts. A systematic plan of 
industrial co-operation must in the material plane supplement 
and give effect to the moral recognition of the brotherhood 
of men. 


Mr. Colgate’s Big Gift. 


This is the season of the year in which the wealthy alum- 
nus is wont to remember his alma mater with a liberal dona- 
tion. James R. Colgate, the great soap manufacturer, leads 
this year’s list with a gift of $1,000,000 to Colgate univer- 
sity. Now, we do not consider that it is possible for any 
man to have an ethical title to a million dollars. Such great 
accumulations are the result of an industrial and financial 
system by which men ure enabled to exploit the labor and 
tax the necessities of others. We believe that a sneaking con- 
sciousness that they have more money than they have any 
righteous title to, and an obscure desire to make some sort 
of indirect reparation to the community, is a motive at the 
bottom of most of these big gifts and bequests. For the 
sake of human nature, we like to think so. 

But while the title of the millionaire to his money, how- 
ever honestly acquired, is not ethically good as against 
society at large, it is good as against any other individual, 
and as he might, if he chose. keep his money, he must be 
given due credit for generosity when he gives it away. We 
have, therefore, no disposition to disparage the merit of Mr. 
Colgate’s gift, but rather to criticise its direction. What is 
wanted in this country now is not more money for the higher 
education but for the lower education, not greater facilities 
for a small class of already highly favored youths, but more 
and better education for the masses of poor men’s children. 
Of course, we have nothing to say against the higher educa- 
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tion, except by way of contrast, We believe, indeed, that 
the time will come in the not remote future when the higher 
education will be equally enjoyed by all the youth of the 
nation, but meanwhile it ts the lower education, not. the higher, 
which most concerns most of the people and is most defi- 
cient. If, instead of giving his million dollars to a college, 
for the benefit of a few sons of well-to-do and rich men, Mr. 
Colgate had given it to the state to start an industrial school 
system with, or had established a fund to provide the chil- 
dren of the poor in some city with such supplies of food and 
clothing as might help them to attend school a little longer, 
instead of going into the factories, he would, in our opinion, 
have made a far more beneficent disposition, if the educa- 
tional needs of the masses should come before those of the 
classes. 


The Democracy in ’92. 


The democratic press has pretended to chuckle over the 
new party moyement, as one calculated to injure the repub- 
licans a great deal more than the democrats. If we were a 
democratic editor we should not, however, see much in the sit- 
uation to pe merry over. ‘The race issue, which has for so 
long given the democracy a solid south, is completely drop- 
ping out of sight as the new economical and industrial issues 
push to the front. The stalwart west and the bourbon 
south have shaken hands. ‘The solid north was the occa- 
sion of the solid south, and now that the one has split, no 
possible party discipline can hold the latter together. 

The only terms on which the democracy can hold the 
southern farmers in ’92 will amount to a practical surrender 
to them. ‘They have already in the most unequivocal terms 
declared that they will not support Mr. Cleveland, because 
of his flat opposition to the free coinage of silver and his 
understood identification with the national banks and the 
moneyed interests generally of the east. With the southern 
democratic states on this issue, will stand the northern demo- 
cratic state of Missouri and the doubtful state of Indiana. 
Mr. Cleveland has therefore become an unavailable candi- 
date, and seeing that but for the prominence of the new 
issues he would have been the strongest man the democracy 
could put up, its loss by the turn of events is manifest. 

As to the democratic platform, the southern farmers, as 
the price of their support, will demand that it shall adopt 
free coinage of silver, government issue of all money, goy- 
ernment telegraph and railway ownership and the warehouse 
plan. No compromise can possibly be effected which shall 
not at least include the adoption of exclusive government 
issue. The democrats will then bave to reckon with their 
moneyed support in the east, which is as bitterly opposed 
to economic reform or popular ideas as any wing of the 
republicans. 

It appears to us that, the problem which the new party 
movement offers the democrats is little if any less serious 
than that it offers the republicans. There are several possi- 
ble alternatives. If both parties in their platforms and can- 
didates concede freely the chief demands of the new party, 
they will reduce it to unimportance because it will have 
accomplished its object. In that case, we shall have an even 
fight between the two old parties. If, on the other hand, one 
of the old parties concedes the main claims of the new party, 
and the other refuses them, the latter, whether republi- 


can or democratic, will surely be beaten. In the third place, 
if both of the old parties refuse the people’s demands, the 
new party will boom, and the election will see a general 
political break-up, the results of which no one can estimate. 


Something About Printing the News. 

‘The managers of the people’s party, in this vicinity,” 
remarks our tory contemporary, the Boston Traveller, ‘‘ do 
not seem to hear the news from Kansas. Perhaps they are 
obeying the injunctions of their leaders at the south, and 
read no papers except their own party organs.” We would 
say that one of the leaders ‘‘ in this vicinity”? has recently 
completed a tour through the west, including Missouri 
and Kansas. He reports that the new party was never 
stronger in that section than now. The ‘‘ suppression of 
thought”? accusation, and that other sleek, well-groomed 
prevarication about the Kansas,Alliance’s breaking up scems 
rather a short line of steeds for the old parties to enter the 
great race with. 

The Traveller, which reads but does not print all the 
news, is reminded that it is the republican and not the peo- 
ple’s party which is hanging back from a fear of showing its 
strength. Senator Plumb, it may be remembered, was 
recently pressing Judge Horton, of Kansas, for one of the 
land court positions. That Mr. Harrison was favorably dis- 
posed toward him is agreed upon all sides. Then came the 
rub. It was discovered at the last moment that his 
appointment would create a vacancy upon the Kansas 
supreme bench which must be filled by an election. But 
the republicans of Kansas do not want another bout with 
the Alliance at present. They are quite willing to remain in 
the ditch where the farmers dropped them some months ago. 
We have the authority of a dozen men that Horton’s name 
was withdrawn by telegram atthe last moment, and the ap- 
pointment was not made. 


Agitate for Municipal Coal Yards. 


When the average citizen pays six dollars a ton for coal 
delivered, the large corporations pay four dollars. The rea- 
son is that the large. corporations give large orders, from a 
hundred to a thousand tons or more, and put them in, more- 
over, at the season when coal is lowest. Of course, every- 
body knows that big jobs can be handled more cheaply than 
small ones. It is not a matter of favoritism but of business 
that the corporations which order large lots should get their 
coal cheaper. 

Now, why should not every town in this state, and in every 
state, put in an order in bulk for the aggregate coal supply of 
the community, and give the people the advantage of the 
wholesale rate? This plan would save every man who uses 
coal from one and a half to two dollars a ton. Is not that 
worth while? Could the municipality possibly be in better 
business than this? The very poor have to buy coal by the 
barrel, the bag and even the hod. Naturally, they have to 
pay extra rates for these small quantities. Under any con- 
ditions, they must necessarily pay a little more unless the 
seller were to lose money, for the reason that the smaller the 
package the larger the proportion of the cost of handling. 

It is, however, a notorious fact that the overcharge on 
these small orders by private coal dealers is usually far in 
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excess of right or reason, and constitutes a cruel oppres- 
sion upon the neediest class. This would be put an end to 
under the system of municipal coal yards. With only one 
coal yard in a town, and one in each ward of a city, there 
would be such alarge number of these small orders of barrels 
and bags that they could be delivered by route wagons, with 
a very trifling extra charge. 

No one of the minor measures advocated by nationalists 
has greater elements of popular strength, as well as public 
utility, than this of municipal coal yards, and we hope to see 
it pushed to the front and kept there. 

Let us get it before the people without delay, so that it may 
be made an issue in the municipal and legislative elections 
this fall and winter. 


Let Us Have More Music. 


Every nationalist club ought to have a quartette or glee 
club. Nothing would tend more to increase the popular inter- 
est in the club meetings, and to attract a class not otherwise 
to be easily reached, than a musical programme. The Kan- 
sas Farmers’ Alliance fairly sang itself to victory last fall, 
and ample experience has shown that good singing, and lots 
of it, is one of the most effective means of popularizing a 
political movement, and especially a movement appealing, as 
nationalism does, to moral ideals. The magnificent singing 
of the male choruses is one of the most attractive and impres- 
sive features of the meetings of the German socialists. The 
nationalist clubs of California have been in the habit of mak- 
ing music a frequent and attractive feature of their meetings, 
but in this part of the country but little has been done in 
that way. 


Privileged Classes. 


The second volume of Charles Booth’s ‘‘ Labor and Life 
of the People,” just issued in England, contains some impor- 
tant statistics about London. Putting the inhabitants of 
that vast conglomeration of towns and communities at 
4,309,000 in number, Mr. Booth divides them into classes 
as follows: 


Inmates of institutions 


1m. 99,830 
Vicious and semi-criminal 


37,610 


Very poor 5 : : é a : 316,834 
Earning $5 or less per week per family . 938,293 
Comfortable working classes . ‘2,166, 503 
Middle and upper classes 749,930 


Total Ck id 4,309,000 

It is commonly assumed that the middle classes are the 
real fibre and strength of England. In London we have a 
condition of things in which the middle and upper classes are 
outnumbered by classes whose income averages less than $5 
per week per family. Below these is a class of over 300,000 
that have no income atall. They live, as dogs live, upon 
what they pick up. Now, 17.8 per cent of the London com- 
munity gets the main benefit from British civilization, and 
yet this is the class that does not bear the brunt of the bat- 
tle of life. 

This subject is of vital importance to Americans. If one 
per cent of our population own 50 per cent of the property, 
how long will it take to establish a hereditary privileged class? 
The Topeka (Kan.) Capital, a republican organ, recently 
asked: ‘‘ Suppose money does dictate party platforms, con- 
trol legislation, purchase judges and buy offices, what are 


you going to do about it?” We candidly reply that the 
question is a difficult one to answer. However, if we follow 
the English, and degrade ourselves and the noble mission of 
labor itself in order to enable a privileged class to live at its 
ease, then we have read American history wrong. The much- 
lauded system of competition is largely responsible for this in 
America, and our people will realize one of these days that a 
genuine prosperity is out of the question under prevailing 
economic conditions. 


Labor Organizations Demand Municipal Ownership of Street 
Railways. 


The resolution of the Central Labor union of Boston, at 
their meeting last Sunday, without a dissenting vote, de- 
manding that the city council should immediately take action 
to enable the city to acquire the West End Street railroad 
system, is a mighty significant indication of the progress 
which nationalism, especially in its aspect of municipalism, 
is making among the workers. The Central Labor union is 
not, be it remembered, a mere mass meeting, where those 
present count only one apiece, but a body of delegates from 
all the labor organizations of the city. Each of the men who 
voted for this resolution represented not only one but hun- 
dreds of voters. The cheaper and more efficient service 
which public management would give, by abolishing profit 
and making the service directly responsible to public opinion, 
are reasons enough why the public generally should favor it. 
By its reference tothe fact that public management would 
also mean the extension of the nine-hour law for city em- 
ployees to the 7,000 street railway employees, the resolution 
of the Central Labor union indicated clearly the interest also 
of the employees in the reform. The question of the best 
system of rapid transit for Boston has been referred by the 
Legislature to a board of commissioners. ‘That is all very 
well, but the question is not going to be settled by any 
board; it is going to be settled by the people of Boston, and 
it is going to be settled by municipal ownership. The action 
of the Trade and Labor council of Detroit, elsewhere referred 
to, is a significant indication that the workingmen of Boston 
are not the only ones who are getting to be pretty good 
nationalists on this subject. 


Wharton Barton isa tariff reformer. but, if he took higher 
ground and were a nationalist, he could not have described 
the demoralization of the capitalistic system more effectively 
than he has in the extract from his letter elsewhere printed 
in this issue. 

Now the municipal lighting bill has become a law, the news- 
papers which opposed its passage are using their smoothest 
arguments to induce the cities of the state not to take advan- 
tage of the right to manufacture their own light. They are 
urged not to be rash in trying experiments, but to hold back 
and let the smaller towns lead the way. This is nonsense. 
The municipal manufacture of light is not an experiment at 
all, but a business undertaking of demonstrated practicability 
and invariable success. Individuals or newspapers which 
describe it as a doubtful experiment are cither insincere or 
else needlessly ignorant of the facts and statistics of the 
subject. Municipalities which postpone the establishment of 
their own lighting plant are unnecessarily taxing themselves, 
that’s all. 
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GOD'S VOICE. 


God said, ‘‘I am tired of kings! 
I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


“Think you I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 
Might harry the weak and poor! 


‘Lo! I uncover the land, 
Which I hid of old time in the west, 
As the sculptor uncovers his statue 
When he has wrought his best. 


*-T will divide my goods! 
Call in the wretch and slave; 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but toil shall have. 


** J will have never a noble; 
No lineage counted great; 

Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state!” 


RaLtepH WALDO EMERSON. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, meets a young 
collegian, who expects to graduate the next week. 


Smita. — This is graduation week with you, I understand. 
The last 
prop is knocked out at noon, and then — ho, for the voyage of 
life! 


Smita. —I hope it will be a long and successful one in 


Cox. — Yes, the class is launched on Thursday. 


your case. 
Cor. — I don’t know about that. 
editorials, which are printed along in the commencement 


The annual newspaper 


season, credit us graduates with an overweening confidence 
in our abilities to go forth and conquer the world, but, so far 
The fact is, 
while we keep a stiff upper lip, the most of us feel a little 


as I know our men, that theory is a mistake. 


panicky over the prospect. 

Smitu. —I don’t doubt it. I know I did, and if I had 
known what was before me, I confess I should have felt more 
panicky still. 

Cou. — You hada hard time, then? 

Smirn. — Perhaps not harder than most men, but hard 
enough, I was 10 years knocking around from pillar to post 
before I found anything to do by which I could fairly support 
myself and think of having a family. I find plentyof men 
who have had the same experience. What are you goinginto? 

Cor. —There’s the rub. I prefer the law, but I under- 
stand that the profession is desperately overcrowded, and 
there is little chance for a fellow who cannot get the business 
of some big corporation. 


Smita. —I suspect that is just about true. 
medicine? 


How about 


Co..—I’ve talked with a number of young doctors about 
practising medicine, but they all advise me todie some easier 
death. Really, they say that half the doctors of the country 
are living on half rations. 

Smira. — How about the ministry? 

Cot. — No vocation for it. I suppose I shall try to get a 
little school-teaching and wait for something to turn up. 
There were a lot of the men up in my room last night, dis- 
cussing our futures, and, except a few rich men’s sons, we 
agreed that the outlook for the average college graduate, in 
the present crowded state of the professions, was drearier 
than it had ever been before. I’ve made up my mind that it 
would have been better if my poor father had not slaved so 
hard before his death to send me to college. I might have 
done something in business, perhaps. 

Smiru. —I don’t think you need fret about any lost oppor- 
tunity in that direction. If the professional men are crowd- 
ing each other uncomfortably, the syndicates and trusts are 
crowding the business men out of existence. Every one of 
these business consolidations, with which the papers are full, 
fences up one more field of oppertunity to independent busi- 
ness enterprise. A barber’s shop will soon be about the only 
business a man can start without a big capital behind 
him. 

Cor. —I used to say that, if worse came to worst, I was 
strong enough to dig or heave coal for a living, but I see by 
the papers that there are a million unemployed workingmen 
in the country, and I’m afraid I should have to take my 
place at the end of a pretty long cue. In his baccalaureate, 
last Sunday, Prex got eloquent about the world’s need of 
workers and the careers of usefulness that were just begging 
What rot! 


world doesn’t want any more workers, it has got too many 


us to follow them. As a matter of fact, the 
already ; too many lawyers, too many doctors, too many par- 
sons, too many tradesmen, too many mechanics, too many 
day laborers. If aman is going to get a chance to work, 
whether to dig, teach, or cure people, he has to fight for it. 
I don’t understand it. It is alla muddle. One would think 
that the world would welcome workers, for, after all, it is 
work that makes wealth. 

Smira. — Look out, or you'll end by being a nationalist. 

Cor. — What has nationalism got to say about this? 

Smiru. —It says the last word and the only word in which 
there is any help. Under nationalism the world will wel- 
come its workers. It will wait for them with eagerness, 
take careful account of their powers and bestir itself, 
with all possible solicitude, to find for each the place his 
tastes and powers best fit him for and to extend his field of 
usefulness as he shows ability to fill it. 


Cor. — Well, that’s what we want; but why can’t we have 
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it now without nationalism! Surely, it is the general interest 
that all should find work. 

SmirH. — It is the general interest, but not the individual 
interest. Under the present system, the individual worker 
depends upon his particular earnings, not upon his share of 
the general earnings. His particular interest and the gen- 
eral interest are in direct contradiction. It is the general 
interest that all should be at work. Itis the particular in- 
terest of every individual worker that as few as possible 
should work at his business, lest the demand for him and 
consequently his earnings should cither be positively di- 
ininished or fail to increase as they otherwise might. This 
accounts for the discrepancy between the baccalaureate 
theory that the world wants workers and the difficulties 
placed in the way of everybody who tries to get work. 

Cor. — And what will nationalism do about it? 

Smito.—It will identify the economical interest of 
the in:lividual absolutely with that of the community, by 
making his income consist of an equal share of what the 
community makes, instead of consisting, as now, of what 
The result will be 


that every worker will be as eager to encourage other workers 


he can make out of the community. 


as he now is to discourage them ; for every man not.employed 
to the best advantage will be a loss to all. 

Cor. — I can see that everybody would be anxious to get 
everybody else at work under nationalism, but what motive 
has he to work himself, since he will be provided for any- 
how? 

Smitu.— The obligation to work at some business of 
mind or muscle would be a law as binding and unavoidable 
as military service under the German system, and open re- 
pudiation of it would, no doubt, be harshly dealt with. But 
really, I think the pains and penaltics of the law would 
rarely need to be invoked. I imagine the man’s comrades 
could be pretty safely trusted to see that he didn’t loaf. I 
should be very sorry for a worker who, under such a system 
as nationalism, should get himself looked upon as a confirmed 
shirk. 


that of an Indian youth who has got the reputation in his 


His experience, I fancy, would be something like 
tribe of being a coward. A man who lJoafs, nowadays, is 
despised, but he hurts nobody in particular, and so is tol- 
erated; but then a loafer then would be recognized as a 
direct burden on every one of his fellows, and a thief of their 
earnings. No, I think that, what with public opinion in the 
foreground and the service law in the background, the com- 
munity under nationalism would be less troubled with loafers 
than it ever was before. 

Co.. — But what is going to tempt a man to put forth his 
best efforts ? 

Smirn. — The distinction and honors of the state, and the 
exercise of power. 


Con. — Will that be motive enough without money ? 


Smita. — That is a funny question for a collegian. Is 
there any community on earth where emulation for distine- 
tion is more intense than in a university, and is there any- 
where it is more wholly unaffected by money considerations? 

Cox. — No; that’s a fact. 

Smatn. — It is far more intense, as well as more honorable 
in the school and university than in business life, because 
the money measure of effort and of talent is base, unfair and 
I fully believe that the sordid nature 
of the prizes set before men in mature life, under the present 


every way degrading. 


system, do more to discourage emulation than to encourage 
it, and that under nationalism we shall see honorable am- 
bition become intensified as a motive, beyond any former 


experience. 


DEMOCRACY AND DIAMONDS. 


Mr. Grant Allen, in the May number of the Contempo- 
rary Review, has a very clever article under the head of 
‘* Democracy and Diamonds,” which criticises from the point 
of view of the radical social reformer, the immoral character 
of expenditure upon mere ostentation. Mr. Ailen says: 


‘“‘The love of diamonds, of precious stones, of silver plate, of 
costly raw material is essentially a taste that goes with the slave- 
owning and slave-driving temperament. The love of simple and 
beautiful artistic products, which derive their chief value, not 
from rarity or dearness, but from the intelligent care and skill 
bestowed upon them, is essentially a taste that goes with the fre: 
and sympathetic — in a single word, the socialistic — temperament. 
The one frame of mind is barbaric; the other, civilized: the one, 
selfishly monopolist; the other, altruistically benevolent. 

*« Everybody recognizes, I feel sure, in a vague sort of way, that 
an excessive love of precious stones, of gold ornament, of heavy 
silver, of bullion and plumes, is coarse and barbaric. But why 
they think so, they hardly, perhaps, realize in full. This is one of 
those instinctive judgments that go deeper down into the roots of 
things than the individual who judges can himsclf always dis- 
tinguish. It is not merely, or primarily, I believe, an esthetic 
feeling. Itis not simply that gilding and glitter and shininess — 
the gaudy vulgarity of the Albert Memorial or the new chapel at 
Windsor — are felt at once to be indicative of a low grade of 
artistic sensibility: people who have reached the higher democratic 
and ethical plane recognize further, in some dim way, that pleasures 
of this coarse order are essentially selfish, vulgar, monopolist, aris- 
tocratic. They belong to the world of snobs and plutocrats, of 
slaves and slave-drivers, not to the world of free and equal human 
energies. 

‘The real ground for this dim sense, however, is an instinctive 
perception of an economic truth. Such gauds are proper to the 
savage level of intelligence and feeling. On the one hand, the say- 
age knows no advanced arts: therefore, to him, gold auu silver 
and precious stones, the skins of beasts, the feathers of birds, the 
shells on the sea shore, the teeth of seals or bears, the tusks of 
elephants —in one word, the direct gifts of nature — form the only 
possible materials for decoration or personal adornment. On the 
other hand, the savage is reckless of human life, careless of hu- 
man privations, human toil, human suffering. If he is in a position 
to command, he wastes much labor of slaves or subjects in pro- 
curing for himself such barbaric ornaments. What marks his low 
grade is the utter disproportion between the time or toil expended 
and the result obtained from it. Years may be spent in gathering 
gold for a necklet, a torque, an armlet; years may be wasted in 
collecting gems for a crown, or, ivory fora throne, or feathers of 
a special bird for a royal Hawaiian mantle. So, in like manner, a 
little lower down in the scale, months may go to the polishing of a 
chieftains obsidian sceptre: or, a little higher up, thousands of 
slaves may spend their lives in piling stone upon stone to heap 
high the bare pyramid of a Cheops or a Montezuma. The barbaric 
element is seen at once in the reckless selfishness of the whole 
procedure: much time of many men is sacrificed without stint, that 
one man may be glorified by some useless trinket or some meaning- 
less memorial. 

“Among ourselves, we feel, almost without knowing it, that 
persons who love similar costly and purposeless baubles belong 
essentially to the lower and earlier grade of culture. The oriental 
barbarism of the Jewess, bedizened with many rings, the occiden- 
tal barbarism of the Californian heiress, bedecked from morning to 
night in vulgar profusion of diamonds, betrays in a moment its 
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kinship with the barbarism of Indian princes and of Peruvian 
incas, of the Red Indian in his war-paint and the South Sea Islander 
in his necklet of shells. And it is noteworthy that the taste for 
crowns and coronets, for gold lace and silver plate, for ivory and 
tiger skins, for mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell, which descends 
to us straight from the cowries and shiny beads of the naked say- 
age, is a special heirloom of our most barbaric existing caste — the 
kingly and noble class, who toil not, neither do they spin, who 
never have acquired any civilized art, who hunt and shoot and fish, 
like the earliest tribes of men, who regard warfare and slaying as 
the highest task of our race, and who love to be arrayed like Solo- 
mon in all his glory. It is to Court that women go in the cast-off 
plumes of desert ostriches; at Court that fighting men array them- 
selves in scarlet coats with gold fringes, and that even civilians 
still wear a useless sword by their sides, after the obsolete fashion 
of their predatory ancestors. Jewelry and feathers and furs and 
precious metals belong by right to the lower races; among the 
Sead they are most prized by the aristocratic and least civilized 
classes. 

‘‘Great houses, wide parks, many footmen, many horses, gold 
plate, massive silver, diamond necklets, fur mantles — such are the 
outer trappings and gewgaws of the barbaric element. The sur- 
viving savage in dur midst — call him duke, or millionaire, or 
snob, or flunkey — admires, and, if possible, obtains for himself in 
the largest possible measure such monopolist delights. His ob- 
ject is to make other people see by plain and visible signs that he 
can Own so much wealth, and waste it so foolishly. If he is suc- 
cessful, he gets these things into his own hands; if unsuccessful, 
peed at, and longs for, and wonders at them, in the hands of 
others. 

“«The barbaric nature, too, is reckless of the suffering it inflicts 
upon other men, and still more upon the feelings of the brute 
creation. To gratify it, thousands of human beings labor need- 
lessly in unwholesome mines; seek pearls in deep waters at the risk 
of their lives; fish for coral in strange seas, till blood spurts from 
their eyes and mouths; dig diamonds in hot deserts, till sand 
chokes their lungs. Others pile up ivory by tearing live tusks 
from the bleeding jaws of wounded elephants, and carry it seaward 
on the weary heads of bruised and footsore slaves. Baby seals die 
by thousands on arctic ice, deprived of their mothers, that fine 
ladies of the barbaric type in London or Paris may go clad from 
head to foot in rich sealskin mantles. Humming-birds fall 
slaughtered by the million in Trinidad and Brazil, to deck the hats 
of New York beauties with savage trophies. Tortoises are burnt 
alive by slow torture over hot coal fires to make their shell more 
daintily dappled for long-handled eye-glasses. Every species of 
cruelty is inflicted on man and beast, from the Pole to the Tropics, 
that wealth may go gaudily decked in barbaric finery.” 


CIVIL SERVICE AND WORKINGMEN. 


William H. Gove, of Salem, in the course of an interesting 
communication to the editor of The New Nation on various 
nationalistic propositions advanced at the recent May anni- 
versary, in Tremont Temple, Boston, says, in reference to 
the method of choosing public servants : 

‘*T have long thought that the attempt to make civil ser- 
vice examinations strictly competitive is like using grocer’s 
scales in an apothecary’s.shop. No method of examination 
yet devised serves as an instrument of precision; and to 
determine the choice among candidates by differences in mark- 
ing of one or two per cent is merely splitting hairs with a 
table knife. Such is the imperfection of the method, when 
examinations are used as a test, that a difference of say five 
per cent has no significance. The true plan is the one which 
I was glad to hear you advocate. Apply the best tests of 
fitness you can find, set the grade high enough to insure, so 
far as it is possible in this way to do so, proof of any degree 
of qualification which can reasonably be asked for, then 
treat alike all who attain this standard and decide among 
them strictly by lot. Some time ago I wrote a letter to this 
effect to Richard H. Dana, of Boston, who is prominent in 
the civil service reform movement. He replied that it made 
very little difference, as the gaining of a slightly higher per 
cent was a matter of chance just as alot would be. But I 
believe it is often due to a certain aptitude for that particular 
kind of test, which no more results from knowledge of the 
subject of the examination or fitness for any position than 
does the ability to win a game of cards. The lot is much the 
fairest way. 

‘¢ The other point which struck mein your address was 
your plan for extending nationalism by government produc- 


tion of everything consumed by government employees. One 
of the greatest mistakes in labor movements has been the 
regard shown to production to the exclusicn of consumption. 
Workingmen are large consumers as well as producers. ‘To 
effect anything permanent, they should organize in both 
capacities. If they always seek to buy the goods which are 
cheapest, even though that cheapness be gained hy the pay- 
ment of unduly low wages ; if, where prices are the s:me, they 
fail to discriminate against the wares of manufacturers who 
pay their workmen less than is fair; then, as consumers. they 
are working effectively against their own interest as pro- 
ducers, and encouraging a ruinous competition which neces- 
sarily grinds them down. 

‘¢ It seemed to me that this suggestion of yours pointed to 
a work which might well be urged forward at once. Dis- 
courage the contract system, and let cities and states employ 
directly the men who do their work. When a city or state 
consumes large quantities of a particular article, let it, if it 
can do so to advantage, produce that article itself, instead of 
buying. Recognize the great principle that every man has a 
right to a chance to work and to earn his living, and let every 
man out of work be guaranteed at all times employment of 
some kind by the public with pay, if below usual rates, still 
sufficient to support life. This pay might vary somewhat, 
according to the amount of work most needed at the time and 
the number of workmen applying.” 


THE OLD PARTIES HAVE OUTLIVED THEIR USEFUL- 
NESS. 


A reader of The New Nation writes from South Boston : 
‘¢ The 1,500 men at Cincinnati were all right, good men and 
true; but there were nearly 11,000,000 voters who cast their 
ballots in 1888, and nearly 100,000 more votes were cast by 
the democratic party than by their opponents. Now, fear- 
ing the uncertainty of convincing the majority of said 11,- 
000,000 that the people’s party would remedy the existing 
evils, and knowing that the Congress of 1892 will be over- 
whelmingly democratic, would it not have been a wiser plan 
for the convention to leave the third party in abeyance until 
the convention of February, 1892? In the meantime, would 
it not be good statesmanship for the projectors of the new 
party to make all possible effort to get all the reform organi- 
zations in line, and to get the leaders of the democratic party, 
as well as the leaders of all the reformers, to unite on a com- 
mon platform?” 


[This kind of reasoning has long been a material factor in 
keeping the old parties in power. It is serious business to 
form a new party, and the hope of reform within the old 
party dies hard. Let any man who still has faith in the 
democracy run over the leaders and find if he can a baker’s 
dozen of men ready to attack the statutes which the corpora- 
tions and the money-changers have dictated. The men on 
the front benches in both parties have a kindred affection for 
the present financial system, and the rank and file of intelli- 
gent voters in both parties a common distrust of it. It is 
the mission of a new party to spring open this lateral cleay- 
age and build anew. —KEd The New Nation. ] 


The savings bank of Glasgow forms the subject of an 
extended report by Consul Brown, of Glasgow. Probably 
the points of greatest interest are those relating to the penny 
banks which are encouraged and aided by the savings bank 
of Glasgow by which their deposits are received. At the 
close of 1889, there were 215 of these penny banks in active 
operation, and the number of transactions during the year 
amounted to 934,579. The open accounts at the end of the 
year were 74,955 in number, and the total amount to the 
credit of depositors was about $95,000. ‘These penny banks 
are carried on mainly by the Sabbath schools and churches. 
The savings bank of Scotland has about 160,000 depositors, 
with deposits aggregating nearly $30,000,000. 
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A SOUND NATIONALIST IDEA. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Proposed by Congressman Otis, of Kansas, a Thorough-Going 
Prohibitionist. 


Congressman John G. Otis, of Kansas, who figured promi- 
nently in the Cincinnati conference and is a good people’s 
party man, and not many degrees from a nationalist in senti- 
ment, recently delivered a temperance lecture at Topeka, 
which has made quite a stir in that commonwealth. He 
proposed this resolution for the consideration of his fellow- 
citizens : 


‘‘ Resolved, That the next step forward in the temperance 
movement — looking at it from a national standpoint — should 
be for the general government to take the full, absolute and 
exclusive control of the manufacture, importation, exporta- 
tion, transportation and sale of every kind and description 
of intoxicating liquors within the limits of the United States, 
thus preventing the evil of adulteration, and taking the whole 
traffic out of the field of private gain, speculation and 

rofit. 

: ‘¢The advantages that would accrue from this method of 
treating the subject would be two-fold, said the speaker. 

‘¢ First, it would remove the strongest and nearly the entire 
incentive that moves private parties to engage in the traffic, 
to wit: the dollars and cents to be made out of it.. It is 
usually a selfish motive that prompts individuals to engage 
in the business. 

‘¢ Secondly, it would insure a pure and unadulterated article 
of alcohol for all medicinal and other legitimate purposes. 

‘“‘No drugged or poisonous substances would be palmed 
off upon the public as a pure article, and the sick patient 
could have some assurance of obtaining from the authorized 
government agent, under bond, the article his physician may 
haye prescribed. 

‘¢ But it will be urged against this plan that it will place 
the matter wholly in the hands of the general government, 
and the states can have no say about it. We do not so look 
at it. The law would certainly provide rules and regulations, 
and establish certain agencies in different localities, just as 
our post-offices are now established. Certainly, no state or 
locality would be under the necessity of having a manufac- 
tory or a sale agency if they did not desire it. And it is 
hardly to be presumed that a government agency would be 
conducted with any less decorum than our drug stores are 
nowrun. And the law would certainly not provide for any 
such thing as an open dram-shop, to be run by a government 
agent. 

“«¢ Kansas has got beyond the open dram-shop. We do not 
pretend to say or to believe that there is no liquor drank in 
Kansas. We know there is still too much consumed here, 
and this is one reason we advocate the measure here pro- 
posed. 

‘sWe have always regarded the drink habit very much akin 
to the tobacco and opium habits. They are all, to a certain 
extent, frail weaknesses in human nature, their destruction 
and overthrow, when once established, depending upon the 
moral stamina and the circumstances surrounding the indi- 
vidual and community. Our experience and observation has 
led us to the conclusion that if you would improve the moral, 
social and intellectual status of mankind you must first 
improve their financial condition. Kansas has nothing to 
fear on the temperance question, from the great mass of our 
agricultural population. Nine out of every ten are sworn 
enemies of the liquor traffic, and regard the question settled, 
and are not longer inclined to fight sham battles over dead 
issues. It is time to take some forward step, and it seemed 
to us our proposition looks in the right direction.” 


MORALITY HAS NO MARKET VALUE. 


Stern Words and True Concerning the Rampant Brutality and 
Avarice of Our Civilization. 


Col. Rush C. Hawkins, who led the Hawkins zouaves in 
the civil war, — a New York regiment, — and who has written 
more or less on politics, appears in the June North Ameri- 
can Review with a telling indictment against the American 
people. ‘‘ Brutality and Avarice Triumphant” is his way 
of characterizing it As an army man, Col. Hawkins was in 
a position to know something about the way the people were 
swindled during the war, and he even asks whether ‘* Plun- 
dering Made Easy ” would not be an appropriate motto on our 
national coat-of-arms. He next takes up the land-grant acts 
which were ‘‘bribed through .Congress.” Col. Hawkins 
continues : 

‘¢ These lands were voted away in direct violation of moral 
right and an enlightened public policy, and the magnitude of 
these gifts is without precedent in the history of legislation. 
Only one of the railroads assisted was a national necessity, 
and that ought to have been built, owned and managed by 
the government. All the other lines were constructed far in 
advance of the demand, and the profits of their construction 
have gone into the pockets of the rascals who promoted these 
schemes and carried them to successful consummation. 

‘¢Our accommodating lawmakers supplemented their 
enormous land donation to the Pacific railroads with loans of 
government bonds amounting in the aggregate to 65 millions 
of dollars. The voting away of public domain was bad 
enough, but the granting of those loans, pledging the credit 
of the whole people for their payment, for the use of busi- 
ness corporations, or, rather, as it turned out, for the bene- 
fit of a little cabal of promoters, was infinitely worse and 
possibly more corrupt. 

‘¢ Railroad-wrecking is another favorite American indus- 
try, which has enriched a set of individuals whose presence 
would adorn penal institutions. Their formula is very sim- 
ple: Obtain voting power from enough stock to secure con- 
trol of any railroad, the most or the least successful — it 
matters not which; create a floating debt, decrease earnings, 
depreciate the value of property, cease paying interest, have 
a receiver appointed, foreclose and sell the whole franchise 
to ring purchasers, who reorganize in their own interests by 
creating a new bonded debt and issuing large amounts of 
stock. The bonds from the time of their issue pay interest, 
and dividends upon stock are sometimes paid within the first 
year after reorganization. This scheme usually deprives 
small holders of a material portion of their income, and, in 
its results generally, is among the most cruel of our peculiar 
rascalities.”’ 

Col. Hawkins discusses the familiar methods of wa*ering 
stock, and then deals generally with the shoddy side of 
American life. He says: 

‘¢ Avarice, once let loose, knows no limits, and never halts 
in its aggressive career. In the pursuit of gain, human life 
seems of very little consequence. Sham building is another 
evil that is clearly attributable to the greed of the capitalist ; 
and the worse illustration of this particular evil is the sham 
American hotel, which is to be found in every part of the 
country; in the greatest abundance, however, west of Phila- 
delphia. In southern Colorado, last summer, I saw one, 
large enough for 150 guests, built entirely of pine boards 
and small scantling ; no bricks, stone or mortar was used, 
save possibly in the foundations. A fire started in the first 
story would consume such a building in 30 minutes, and few 
of the inmates located upon the floors above would escape. 
Certainly seven tenths of the hotels in the United States 
have been -erected with special reference to cheapness of 
construction, rather than for the safety of guests. The 
motto of the hotel-builder is: Cover as much ground as pos- 
sible; herd the greatest number of guests upon the smallest 
practicable space; and save expense by substituting sham 
for substance. The burning of a large hotel at Milwaukee, a 
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few years ago, and the later destruction of another at Syra- 
cuse, sufliciently prove the truth of these assertions. 

** Look, again, at the unprecedented destruction of game 
upon our continent. It is chiefly caused by avarice. In the 
forests of the northern and eastern states, the moose and 
deer are almost extinct, and the smaller quadrupeds, such 
as coons and gray, red, black and flying squirrels, are 
rapidly passing away. In the west, the bear and elk fam- 
ilies are fast disappearing ; and the wanton slaughter of the 
great herds of North American bison forms one of the most 
discouraging chapters in the history of our cruelties. With 
the construction of the first railroad to the Pacific ocean com- 
menced this wholesale, indiscriminate destruction. While it 
lasted, accounts were often published in our newspapers of 
bison being shot by passengers from the windows of moving 
trains. In mostinstances, they were wounded and left to die 
lingering and painful deaths. _ In this business, many brutal 
Englishmen who ‘came out to America to shoot’ took the 
lead ; but they soon found a numerous following among the 
callow snobs of our large cities, who seem to exist only to 
imitate the follies, vices and outré idiosyncrasies of the idle 
English classes. With the great killing for pleasure came 
the greater butchering for profit; and so persistently were 
both pursued that in less than four years the finest and most 
picturesque of all the animals peculiar to our continent was 
practically exterminated. During the years 1872-73-74 


there were killed of the southern herd 3,698,180, and about | 


1,000,000 of the northern herd. Five millions of head killed 
in those years are about the figures of this unparalleled exter- 
mination. It is estimated that in the whole of North Amer- 
ica there are now 635 American bison running wild and 456 
in captivity, making a total of 1,091. 

‘’'The proposed fish culture, while an admirable measure, 
will be futile unless reinforced and sustained by legislation, 
which is in many states entirely lacking as yet. The drain 
upon the food fishes which inhabit the waters near the shores 
of our continent is very rapidly increasing, and bids fair, 
within a few years, unless some check is imposed by the 
Canadian and our own government, to exterminate several 
valuable species of table fish. The lobster is already fast 
diminishing, and will be the first to disappear; then the 
choicer groups of oysters will go; then the runs of codfish 
will be greatly reduced, and the salmon will probably disap- 
pear. The destruction of the latter upon the western coast 
of a portion of our continent is without precedent. A Cana- 
dian official connected with the bureau of Dominions fisheries 
has estimated that in less than twenty years, at the present 
rate of catching for the canneries, the salmon will be seen 
no more in its present haunts. The brook trout of the moun- 
tain streams were nearly exterminated long ago, and their 
home disappeared with our forests, never to return until the 
latter are rehabilitated. 

““Yet we have not described thus far what is perhaps the 
most wanton and wicked cruelty of this sickening history. 
It is the wholesale and monstrous destruction of domestic 
stock west of the Mississippi river. It is a well-known fact 
that from the most northerly to the southern boundaries of 
our stock-ranges there is neither winter food nor shelter pro- 
vided for horned cattle or sheep. The consequent mortality 
is appalling. According to official statistics, from 12 to 154 
per cent of the cattle, and from 17 to 274 per cent of the 
sheep, died from exposure to cold and want of food during 
the winter of 1889 and 1890. The total number of animals 
which thus perished is put down at 3,470,600 head. Doubt- 
less the number was much larger, and 4,000,000 would be 
a more correct estimate of the total. 

_ “What a world of pain and suffering these figures suggest ! 
Christianity, indeed, has neither preached nor practised 
humanity towards animals. But Sunday-school children by 


hundreds of thousands are taught what a terrible thing it is, 


to break the Sabbath; museum trustees tremble with pious 
horror at the suggestion of opening the doors leading to the 
collections on that day; missionaries by the thousand are 


sent to the far east, west and south, to convert the kindly 
heathen from their evil ways — heathen who do not know the 
A BC of dishonesty and cruelty as practised in Christian 
America. 

‘¢ When in Chicago, a few months ago, I expressed to a 
leading citizen of that city a desire to see one of the great 
slaughtering establishments. With an expression clearly 
indicating his astonishment at my request, he advised me to 
avoid such a horrible sight, at the same time saying it was 
the most disgusting of all occupations, and, as to the slaughter 
of hogs, most unnecessarily cruel. In the west this industry 
is very much lauded, possibly for the profits it yields, and 
the packer is regarded as a representative man, typical of 
‘ western progress.’ 

“ The influence of these offences against civilization is far- 
reaching and destructive. The fact that a considerable num- 
ber of individuals obtain great wealth by dishonest schemes 
and cruel practices is of little moment when compared with 
the effect their financial successes produce upon particular 
communities andthe country at large. They have established 
a national standard, and now only one kind of success is 
acknowledged. Morality has no market value.” 


THE PEOPLE’S PARTY IN THE FIELD. 


The Executive Committee at Work. 


The executive committee of the people’s party, while in 
session at St. Louis, received reports from about 30 states, 
and they adjourned feeling that the tide was already setting 
in. 

Overtures were received from various sections, from repub- 
licans and democrats alike, looking to fusion. If this were a 
selfish movement, the leaders would listen to these whisper- 
ings. As itis not, they promptly passed the following reso- 
lution : 

“That the national executive committee is unalterably 
opposed to fusion with any other political party and will not 
recognize any individual, committee or organization that pro- 
poses or enters into such fusion as affiliates with the people’s 
party.” 

Mr. George F. Washburn, of Boston, who was present at 
the St. Louis meeting. says that in his opinion the storm cen- 
tre is moving eastward, and that there is trouble ahead for 
the old organizations in this section. 

The committee adopted a constitution under which county 
clubs will be organized in each state. 

Contests will be made this year in Ohio, Iowa, Kentucky 
and Mississippi. 

Government ownership of railroads, direct issue of money 
by the government, the abolition of national banks and the 
encroachments of capital will be made prominent on the 
stump by the people’s party orators. 

The organization will not be fully completed until Febru- 
ary, when the nationa] committee and the industrial organi- 
zations meet to consider plans for united action. 

The people’s party is supported by about 700 newspapers 
the country over. 

Secretary Schilling, of Milwaukee, after the adjournment 
of the St. Louis meeting: ‘* We are going to get them all 
right.” 

J. H. Davis, of Sulphur Springs, Tex. : ‘* We have fairly 
got the democrats in this section on the run. I do not have 
time to keep engagements made for me by the various alli- 
ances.” 

The plan to keep the people’s party orators out of Ohio has 
failed. Noone can tell what strength the new party will 
develop in such a partisan state, but a few battles will do no 
arm to the reform movement. Says the New York Sun: 
‘¢ To conciliate the Farmers’ Alliance, the Ohio republicans 
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have not only selected their candidate for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor for its especial benefit, but, as far as can now be 
judged, they are willing to sacrifice John Sherman to the 
farmers.” ‘The farmers cannot be conciliated by gifts of 
office. They want to change the laws. 


The Kansas contingent has organized over 100 sub-alli- 
ances since March 1. The movement is also growing in the 
cities 

Republican organs, having discovered that a baker’s dozen 
of Kansas alliances out of 2,500, more or less, disapprove of 
the Cincinnati platform, jump at the conclusion that the new 
party is breaking up. This is quite a jump. ‘The reports to 
the executive committee of the people’s party, read at St. 
Louis the other day, were of the most encouraging nature. 


The democrats of Kentucky are beginning to realize that 
the Senator Carlisle made a mistake in attacking the people’s 
party as he did. The orators of that party are already 
camping out in that state. 


The School-Master is Abroad. 


Wharton J. Green, in the New York Times: Self-interest, 
as understood, is apt to control men’s political convictions and 
give partisan bias. The initial lesson, as learned through 
the lodge and recited on the first Tuesday of last November, 
emboldens the people’s party to demand more light. The 
school-master is abroad, the school-house is at the cross-roads 
or in the forest depths, and the teaching inculcated, if not on 
the university, is on the common-sense plane. Hence, I re- 
peat, the alliance is destined to wield a very potential influ- 
ence in next year’s quadrennial fight, and, unless all the 
signs and portents of the times go for naught, it will be for 
good. Composed as it is of the most conservative element 
in the body politic, and actuated by the laudable impulse of 
equity and fair play, it is not likely to go far wrong or get 
much off the track. 


The Only Way Out. 


Escondido (Cal.) Times: The Cincinnati convention, which 
gave birth to the people’s party of the United States, should 
have taken unequivocal ground in favor of government own- 
ership and control of railroads. It is the only way that 
question can ever be settled satisfactorily to the people. 


The Lodgement of Wealth in the Hands of a Few. 


Temple (Tex.) Times: The third party move is on us. 
The results of the move are problematic. The cause of the 
move is a result of the lodgement of most of the country’s 
finances in the hands of a few men. 


Government Ownership of Railroads Popular. 


Fall Brook (Cal.) Review: That it is the province of the 
government to own and operate the railroads is the belief of 
thousands of men in all parties, and the idea is rapidly 
spreading. It will prove a popular plank for whichever par- 
ty adopts it. 

Commotion in Mississippi. 


The Toiler, Nashville, Tenn.: In Mississippi, the battle is 
on in earnest. As will be seen by an item in another 
column, from one of Senator George’s friends, the old party 
hacks think it is ‘‘ astonishing” that the people are getting 
their eyes open to alliancemen everywhere. It is but the 
natural result of education. No doubt Senator George is an 
able man, but it is very doubtful if the people will select a 
man for United States senator who has been whipped off the 
stump upon his chosen issue. In other words, everything 
indicates that the democrats of Mississippi will adopt the 
sub-treasury plan, and place one more advocate of the 
people’s rights in the United States senate. Our national 
president, L. L Polk, the silver-tongued orator of North 
Carolina, with Livingston, of Georgia, president of the state 


alliance, and our own state president, McDowell, are holding 
a series of meetings through Mississippi that are sure to be 
productive of great good to the people. 


Ohio will take a Hand in the Fray. 


The people’s party convention in Ohio will be held at 
Springfield, Aug. 5 and 6. This was decided upon at a 
conference of 317 delegates, representing 61 counties. The 
committee issuing the call were H. F. Barnes, Seneca county ; 
F. H. Marriott, Union county: Joshua Crawford, Crawford 
county ; R. B. McCammon, Crawford county; Edward P. 
Foster, Hamilton county. Those party papers which have 
given assurances that the new party would not enter the Ohio 
campaign this autumn, are not well informed. ‘The motions 
will be gone through with, at least. 


ISN’T IT A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A DIFFERENCE? 


The Farmers’ Alliance demand for government loans on 
non-perishable products meets with nothing bit ridicule from 
partisan newspapers. Before going farther in this direc- 
tion, however, would it not be well for them to inquire if the 
government is not now extending aid to individuals on a 
principle of finance far in advance of that proposed by the 
people’s party? If the sub-treasury plan is open to so 
many objections, by what course of reasoning can the present 
bonded warehouse system be defended? A person can 
engage in the manufacture of spirits by filing a notice of his 
intention with the collector of internal revenue of his district, 
and executing a bond to comply with all provisions of the 
revenue laws, pay all penalties or fines imposed for infraction 
of those laws, and that he will not allow any property used 
in the business to be encumbered by any lien. The govern- 
ment then issues a warehouse receipt, which is readily ac- 
cepted at the national banks as collateral for loans. If the 
warehouse receipt represented something for which the holder 
had paid his money, the case would be more reasonable, but 
instead it represents only the small amount the spirit cost, 
with the tax of 90 cents per gallon added, but that tax is not 
to be paid by the manufacturer until the liquor is sold. In 
reality, the government endorses for the distiller for many 
times the value of his product, and becomes security for the 
money for three years, which is the time allowed him in 
which to pay the tax. If the proposition to loan money on 
grain to half its market value is so utterly ridiculous, how 
can it be the part of wisdom to advance the money on a 
morally doubtful product of grain to many times its cost? 


A BILL BY WHICH HISTORY IS MADE. 


The intelligent and far-secing Boston correspondent of the 
the Springficld Republican deals with nationalism at the 
state house in this wise: ‘The turning of the popular 
thought to the problems which are presented in the question 
of government control of business matters has been illustrated 
and approved by the passage of the municipal lighting bill 
To be sure, the bill has been loaded with conditions to guard 
the present companies, but the corporations did not dare to 
fight openly the strong popular feeling which has been grow- 
ing for two or three years, but gained their salvation by 
indirection, sceing that they were well cared for and leaving 
the people in possession of the field so far as relates to the 
doctrine of government control. It is a notable step in the 
development of the times. It is a bill by which history is 
made. It remains for the future to prove whether itis a step 
in advance, or whether it is one of those popular mistakes 
which will be followed by popular suffering till the cause of 
the evil is removed. In the same line of popular control of 
business matters has been the bill for the sale of franchises 
for the use of the public streets to corporations which use the 
streets for public transportation. The idea has never been 
heard of in the Massachusetts Legislature till within two 
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years, yet there was strong support for the revolutionary 
principle embodied in the bill, and though the measure did 
not pass, but was-referred to the rapid transit commission, 
yet it has a standing sufficient to open the eyes of the capi- 
talists to the fact that new ideas are afoot in the state and 
that times are changing.” 


ONE EFFECT OF THE NEW LAW. 


The Marblehead Messenger contains a town warrant to 
‘“see if the town will vote that it is expedient to exercise the 
authority conferred by an act of the Legislature of 1891, en- 
titled, ‘ An act to enable cities and towns to manufacture and 
distribute gas and electricity.’” In the advertising columns 
of the Messenger appears this announcement : 


ANOTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 


On and after Aug. 1, the net price of gas (if paid for on or 
before the 15th of the month), on bills of $3.00 to $12.00 per 
month, $2.50 per thousand, and on bills of over $12.00 per 
month, $2.25 per thousand cubic feet. 


Marblehead Gas" and Electric Light Co., 


Per order of Directors. 


EQUAL POSSESSION IS THE THING. 


The New Nation recently remarked: ‘The world belongs 
to the people in it; the world belongs to all the people in it; 
the world belongs to all the people in it equally. It is time 
the owners took possession.” The Lynn (Mass.) Item there- 
upon observed that there ‘‘ isn’t a tramp, burglar or highway- 
man in the world who wouldn’t subscribe to that creed, and 
be ready to‘ take possession’ if he dared. Beautiful doc- 
trine that, for reformers!” The Item, commenting a short 
time ago upon the business failure of a prominent Massachu- 
setts man, concluded that he lost his ‘‘ possessions” because 
he was too good — too honorable to hold them., Cannot the 
Item see that ‘* burglars ” and “ highwaymen,” as it is, have 
a very large slice of the world? 


OF COURSE THIS WOULD Ren HAPPEN UNDER NATION- 
ALISM, 

Danbury News: Engineer Hayden, of the New England 
road, had -been upon his train 27 hours when he reached 
Sandy Hook Saturday night, March 7. There he received 
an order to do some extra work, and promptly telegraphed 
that he was exhausted, being hardly able to finish his trip. 
‘* You must,” was the answer that came from Ilartford. 
Ikngineer Hayden stepped down from his cab, bought a ticket 
and took the next up train, and this was the dispatch that 
was posted at the Danbury station that night: ‘* Conductors 
— Do not allow Mngineer Hayden to ride away from Sandy 
Ifook unless he pays ‘his fare.” Mr. Hayden was one of the 
o'dest engineers on the road, but he is now looking for a job 
where 18 or 20 hours will pass for a day’s work. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE THAT SHOULD NOT BE LEFT TO 
CHARITY. 


‘It is a worthy charity” says the New York Tribune, 
** which proposes to furnish sterilized milk at a nominal price 
to poor people through the eastern dispensary, and to those 
too poor to pay even the nominal price it will be furnished 
free. Surely, it is an excellent work which robs the city milk 
of its terrors and brings it to the babies of the tenement- 
houses, if not with the breath of cowslips and of newmown 
hay, at least with the germs of disease eliminated.” 


WHY NOT PASS THIS WHOLE BUSINESS OVER TO THE 
STATE? 

London dispatch to the New York Times: In the daily 

paper sent me from my native town, I read long accounts of 

the meetings of the local clergy to debate social topics, which 


doubtless mirror what is going on all over America. I wonder 
what they will all think of the Rev. Osbert Mordaunt, rector 
of Hampton Lucy, Warwickshire, who for 14 years has owned 
and run the solitary tavern in the village. This tap sells 
nothing but pure ale, neither wine nor spirits being permitted, 
and the manager is allowed to make a profit on eatables, but 
not a penny on beer, so he has no object to encourage drink- 
ing. The result is that, while the tavern yields a profit, 
drunkenness has disappeared from the village and the health 
rate is much higher than in other places roundubout. All 
the profits of the concern are devoted to public purposes. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS MUST GO, 


The wife of John Bardsley, the defaulting ex-treasurer of 
Philadelphia, says that, in speculating on his own account 
with the money which was intrusted to him officially, he did 
only what all his predecessors in office did before him, and if 
it hadn’t been for the Baring failure and the troubles accom- 
panying it, her husband would be holding up his head as 
high as anybody, and he would have been a rich man. Sun- 
dry papers, committed to the national bank system, intimate 
that she does not know what she is talking about. Possibly. 
But the people are learning something new every day about 
banking for brokers and gamblers only. 


THE CORDAGE TRUST STILL SPREADING. 


A Halifax dispatch say that the National Cordage com- 
pany of New York has purchased the business of the Dart- 
mouth Rope Works company. The Jatter concern has 
employed upward of 600 hands, and the sales, it is stated, 
have exceeded $1,500,000 per annum. It is claimed that 
the National haye now secured all of the Canadian mills, 11 
in number, and intend to materially increase their output. in 
the maritime provinces, to compete for export business, 
owing to cheap labor and other valuable advantages possessed 
by these mills. 


DIVERS AND SUNDRY THINGS. 


A combination has been in existence for five years between 
the table, shelf and stair oil-cloth manufacturers, but it has 
now expired and will not be renewed at present. A break 
in prices is predicted. 


The Central Rubber trust, comprising the principal rubber 
firms in the country, has been dissolved by the action of the 
companies composing it. It is claimed that a few of the 
companies used to trust to their own advantage, while the 
remainder suffered therefrom. 


The oatmeal combine is at last effected, under the name of 
the Consolidated Oatmeal company, taking in all the mills in 
the country. The capital is $3,500,000, and the main office 
is to be at Akron, O. 


In some portions of the West, the retail merchants have 
organized under the name of the Merchants’ Protective asso- 
ciation, and propose to boycott all wholesalers who sell goods 
to the Farmers’ Alliance stores. 


In Hamburg, the dock directors have granted to the dock 
hands an equal share in the regulation and management of 
the docks. The workingmen of the age of 30 and over, who 
have worked on the docks three consecutive years, are to 
elect 11 delegates, who are to have a voice in all matters 
connected with changing or regulating the service. 


The honest-minded and intelligent man, who is true to 
himself and willing to discuss a principle without reference 
to his own interests, anc who will concede that one man has 
as good right to live and prosper as another, to be as well 
fed, well clothed, and well housed as another; who is clothed 
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with the elective privilege, and who is responsible for his 
public duties — let such a man ask himself whether, in his 
judgment, it would not be better for the toiling mass of ag- 
ricultural laborers, the men who own and cultivate the soil 
upon which they live; whether that class of the community 
which is the best of all the classes, has not the right to bor- 
row money from the government of the United States at two 
per cent per annum, rather than from the money-lender and 
dealer at higher rates of interest. 


Belgium has 6,: 00,000. inhabitants, and under the present 
system only 1°3.000 enjoy the privilege of voting, and those 
comprise the capitalists and landed proprietors. The work- 
ingmen attributed their low wages and long hours to the 
denial of the ballot, and for this they struck, and the strike 
caused Such a paralysis of business of every kind that peti- 
tions came in from every section favoring a revi ion of the 
national constitution upon the basis of universal suffrage, 
and the ministry acceded to the demand and the workers 
returned to their labor, but stand ready to strike again if 
there is any flinching on the part of the authorities. The 
news of the concession was hailed with demonstrations of 
joy throughout the kingdom, and in Brussels the mayor 
granted permission for a procession which marched through 
the streets to the tune of the Marseillaise, in which everybody 
seemed to join. 


Members of the British House of Commons recently held 
a conference to discuss the question of national insurance 
for old age, and it was decided to form a parliamentary com- 
mittee to formulate a plan to enable men and women, on 
attaining the age of 65, to obtain astate pension. A league, 
containing a large number of the members of the House, was 
formed to agitate the question. 


At a meeting of the Eight Honor league, of Toronto, 
Ont., the principles of the Swiss referendum were explained, 
and all labor and other progressive bodies are to be urged to 
secure its adoption in Canada. A resolution that the city 
should operate the street-car service experimentally for one 
year was unanimously adopted. 


The government officials of France are discussing a scheme 
for the establishment of a workmen’s pension, which would 
provide an amount ranging from $60 to $120 annually, for 
the relief of those entitled to money after they have been 30 
years at work. The money to carry on the scheme is to be 
obtained from a fund to which the masteis and men will con- 
tribute equally, and to which the state will supply a propor- 
tionate amount. ‘The cost to the state would be about twenty 
millions annually. 


The land nationalization society of England has fitted up 
a handsome lecture wagon, handsomely lettered and bearing 
mottoes which make plain the objects of the society. There 
are bells on the horse’s collar, which, in addition to the bright 
appearance of the turn-out, attract the attention of the rus- 
tics. Suitable tracts are distributed, and lectures are given 
in the open air in all the villages passed through. 


The city of Glasgow owns its street railway, except the 
cars, and leases the lines to a private company. They are 
leased to the private company for 23 years from July 1, 1871, 
upon payment of the interest on the total capital expended 
on the road, and a sinking fund of three per cent per annum 
upon the same total expenditure, which will free the lines 
from debt at the expiration of the lease. Also, a renewal 
fund of 4 per cent per annum on the cost of constructing the 
permanent way. being a guarantee that wear and tear will be 
repaired, and a mileage rate of about $700 per mile for the 
streets upon which the tramways are laid. 


A street railroad in Pittsburg, Pa., operating a line of six 
miles, has voluntarily reduced the fare from five to three 
cents. ‘The Cincinnati (O.) Consolidated company has 
changed its motive power from horses to electricity, and put 
up the fare from four to five cents. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUNICIPAL LIGHTING ACT. 
[From the New York Sun.] 


It is not now necessary, however, to discuss the general 
question involved in such a piece of legislation as the Mass- 
achusetts municipal lighting act, or to criticise the provisions 
of the bill. If the cities of that state decide to go into the 
manufacture of gas and electricity, the private companies, 
however great their resources, their profits and their expec- 
tations of future profits, cannot compete with them but will 
have to make the best terms possible, and retire from busi- 
ness. ‘There is no striving against a competitor that has the 
power of taxation as a partner. The Massachusetts towns 
and cities may be reluctant about adding to their indebted- 
ness the sums required for the purchase or establishment of 
gas or electric plants, but the prospect of gas and electricity 
at cost is alluring. Whether that cost can be kept down or 
not will depend upon the aptitude, intelligence and honesty of 
the managers appointed by the mayors and selectmen. It 
has not been found usually that public corporations are bet- 
ter served in matters of business than private persons; and 
the Massachusetts municipalities that engage in the gas and 
electric business will take a considerable risk. If, however, 
they should be able to furnish gas and electricity at prices 
considerably less than those prevailing under private man- 
agement, and still should be able to show a profit. or only a 
nominal loss, we may expect to see further intrusions of the 
government, municipal, state and national, into what is now 
the domain of individual enterprise. We have no objections 
to the people of Massachusetts having cheap gas and elec- 
tricity, but, as earnest believers in democracy and in the lim- 
itation of all government to strictly necessary functions, we 
are unable to hope for the successful operation of the muni- 
cipal lighting act. Better are big gas bills than an over- 
grown and intolerant government. 


Photographers are learning the utility of the principle of 
association for mutual advantage. The proposition of the 
American photographic conference te establish a purchasing 
and disbursing agency, where the members of the conference 
can get their supplies and apparatus at manufacturers’ prices, 
has created a big stir among dealers generally. The various 
photographers’ periodicals, which, it is claimed, are published 
by dealers for their interest, are vigorously opposing the 
the scheme. The conference favors this movement unani- 
mously. The members claim that they are charged extor- 
tionate prices by the dealers. 


German retail dealers declare that an agreement has been 
entered into between the Paris branch of the Rothschild 
family, who own the Russian oil monopoly, and the Standard 
Oil company of the United States, by which the Standard 
Oil company is to control the German market. The retailers 
have appealed to the minister of commerce, asking him to 
make a rigid inquiry into this matter, and to see that justice 
is done to German interests. 


The Journeymen Tailors’ union, of Toronto, Ont., have 
passed a resolution in favor of the city retaining the manage- 
ment of the street railway. Local Assembly 5,792, Knights 
of Labor, at a recent meeting, passed the following resolu- 
tion unanimously: That it is the opinion of this assembly 
that the city of Toronto should continue to own and operate 
the Toronto street railway, and under no consideration should 
they seek for or entertain the proposals of syndicates or com- 
panies whose only object can be to make money, that would 
otherwise belong to the corporation of the city of Toronto. 


A bill has passed the British House of Commons prohibit- 
ing children under 11 years of age from working. This will 
affect about 250,000 children in the kingdom, employed in 
manufacturing districts as half-timers. A clause to include 
laundries in the provisions of the bill was rejected by a vote 
of 99 to 90. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The manufacturers of Fall River are considering the advis- 
ability of a 10 per cent reduction in wages, which will affect 
22,000 mill operatives. The mill owners claim that there is 
not only over-production in there line of goods, but that at 
the present prices of prints there is no margin of profit, and 
that they have lost money for the past six months. 


Clegg & Fisher’s leather board factory at South Lawrence 
has passed into the hands of an English syndicate, which has 
had an option on it for the past three months, and during that 
time the accounts have been kept by an expert in the employ 
of the syndicate ; and, as the factory showed the required 12 
per cent profit, the deal has been consummated. 


At the dinner of the Association of Boiler Makers and 
Ship Builders, at Young’s Hotel on the 9th, on the motion of 
T. A. Watson, of the Fall River Engine company of Wey- 
mouth, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
Resolved, That, in the opinion of this association, the school 
authorities should extend the manual training system until 
it forms part of the work of every school in the state. 


Boston Herald: No act of our Legislature has attracted 
more attention outside the state than that in relation to muni- 
cipal lighting, The cities and towns which proceed to do 
business under this act will attract wide attention, and a 
great deal will depend upon their success or failure. Mass- 
achusetts leads the way in this departure, and it devolves 
upon her people to demonstrate whether it isa move in the 
right direction. 


The Central Labor union, of Boston last Sunday night 
unanimously, amid much enthusiasm, adopted the following 
resolution: That the Central Labor union, in session assem- 
bled, hereby demand that the necessary steps be taken by the 
city council to obtain possession of the street-railway system ; 
that we call upon the 7,000 employees of the road to assist in 
the movement which would place them under the law grant- 
ing nine hours to the city employees. 


Illinois. 


One of the subjects considered at the recent convention of 
the order of railway telegraphers, at St. Louis, was the for- 
mation of a new telegraph company, to be owned and con- 
trolled by operators. The proposed company is to capitalize 
at $2,000,000, and be organized, officered and manned by men 
of known standing and ability in the telegraphic profession. 
The money required will be forthcoming, judging from the 
declaration of certain supporters of the scheme, who say 
that the order have the cash and time to devote to it. 


The terms of the Chicago Gas company’s contract with 
the city have just been made public, and are as follows: 
No reduction in the price to the public till 1893, then 5 per 
cent off per thousand each year for five years, the city to get 
34 per cent of the gross receipts. 


Michigan. 


The trade and labor council of Detroit adopted resolutions 
asking the city council to refuse to extend the charters of 
the street railways. 


The Union Transportation company has been formed of 
Grand Rapids street railway strikers, with a capital of $100- 
000, at $25 a share. They propose to furnish transportation 
by running cartettes over the city. 


A bill of great importance to the mining corporations and 
people of the Upper Peninsula has passed both houses. It 


repeals all acts imposing specific taxes on mining properties, 
and provides that they shall hereafter be taxed locally, as is 
all other property. The measure also repeals the law 
whereby 640 acres of each mining company was exempted 
from taxation. Last year about $75,000 was paid to the 
state by these companies in specific taxes, from which the 
localities received only a proportionate benefit. Hereafter, 
the taxes from this source will be materially increased, and 
will accrue to the counties in which the mines are located. 


The bill for an increase of the specific tax on the gross 
earnings of railroads has passed the senate with amend- 
ments reducing the estimated revenue from $300,000. to 
about $175,000. The bill now places the tax at 2 per cent 
upon earnings of $3,000 per mile, 24 per cent for $4,000, 3 
per cent for $6,000 and 4 per cent for $8,000. 


California. 


The Legislature passed a bill providing for a belt railroad 
around the harbor of San Francisco, to be under state owner- 
ship and under the management of the board of harbor com- 
missioners. It will be the first government railroad operated 
in the United States since the war. 


Ohio. 


Notwithstanding the reduction in the price of gas by the 
city authorities of Cleveland from $1 to 60 cents, the gas 
companies present their~ bills with the old price, but the city 
bills were refused payment on that account. It will proba- 
bly lead to litigation. 


Plank from the state prohibition platform: Railroads, 
telegraphs and all other natural monopolies, which owe their 
existence to the grants of power from the people, should be 
controlled by the people, through their Legislatures, in the 
interest of the people, and no higher charges allowed than 
necessary to make fair returns on capital actually invested. 


Minnesota. 


At the recent Otter Tail county convention, it was pro- 
posed to build a railroad from Duluth across the state, the 
road to be owned by the state. The proposition is to be ad- 
vocated in the next Legislature. 


New York. 


The city of Dunkirk supplies its own electric lights for the 
streets, at $37 per year, or about 11 cents per light per night 
for each are light. Now the city wants to supply its citizens 
with incandescent lights for domestic use, but the local gas 
company has served an injunction on the city authorities 
against such a proceeding. ‘The outcome will be looked for 
with interest. 

Pennsylvania. 

Gov. Pattison has signed the act prohibiting mining and 
manufacturing companies from carrying on ‘* company” or 
supply stores. 


Goy. Pattison has vetoed the compulsory educational bill 
passed by the Legislature. Prominent state journals have 
been sneering at this measure as a specimen of the paternalism 
afloat in the land. But other states have no difliculty in 
enforcing such a law. 

Montana. 

It is announced once more that the Anaconda copper 
mines at Butte have been sold to an English syndicate. for 
$25,000,000. It is the richest copper mine in the world, and 
has machinery with an output capacity of 1,500 tons daily. 


Maine. 


The people of Portland are talking of lighting the city hall 
by means of an isolated plant to be owned and run by the 
city. An expert has made an examination of the building, 
and says a plant could be put in for about $8,000. Those 
interested in the matter assert that it would save the city 
from $1,200 to $1,500 per year. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.) 


New England. 


The Hartford (Ct.) Nationalist Club, No. 
1, gave its sixth and last lecture for the sea- 
son Sunday evening, at Unity hall, Prof. 
De Leon, of New York, editor of The People, 
speaking on the Cincinnati platform. His 
position was friendly to the platform, but 
critical. Its measures were palliative only, 
and purely in the interests of agriculture. 
In his recent lecturing trip in the south and 
west, he found the leading farmers national- 
istic in theory, but holding a just contempt 
for city laborers who had clung to the old 
issues while they, the farmers, had ‘‘ knocked 
the two old parties silly.” If the working- 
men of the east shall now fall into the 
people’s party, it may happen to them as it 
did to the horse in the fable. He combined 
with the man to fight the lion. The man 
mounted the horse, and together they de- 
spatched the lion; but when that was done 
the man refused to dismount, and the horse 
had a worse time than he ever had before. 
Prof. De Leon believes that pot yet may the 
farmers and wage-earners unite at the polls, 
for some of their interests seem yet opposed. 
For instance, the farmers who employ help 
want 16 hours work per day, rather than eight 
hours. But if wage-earners of the east can 
run a big party by themselves, their represen- 
tatives may meet the farmers with mutual re- 
spect in legislative halls. Before the lecture, 
a musical programme was given, kindly fur- 
nished by Prof. Phelps, consisting of organ 
music, solos, cornet playing by the leader of 
Colt’s band, after which Rev. Perry Mar- 
shall’s ballad, ‘‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, the 
Thought is marching,” was inspiringly ren- 
dered by a soloist and chorus. The Socialist 
Labor party section kindly offered to pay 
half the expenses. 


West and South. 


The editors of the Western Advocate, at 
Mankato, are making an effort to start an na- 
tionalist club, and invite all interested to 
co-operate with them in the work. 


The New Brunswick (N. J.) Central 
Nationalist club continues to meet regularly. 
At the last meeting, the following ollicers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Prof. Fred. Van Dusen; vice-president, 
Julius Heidensfeldt; treasurer, John W. 
Helm; secretary, Thomas M. Anderson; 
librarian, Joseph R. Holland. It is proposed 
to hold out-door meetings during the sum- 
mer, with speech-making and music as the 
chief features. 

Canada, 


The Toronto (Ont.) Nationalist association, 
at its last meeting, listened to a well-seasoned 
and interesting address by David Howell, on 
‘*Moral Suasion vs. Physical Force.” He 
contended that a good cause could only be 
advanced by peaceful methods and appeals to 
the intelligence of the community, and depre- 
cated any resort to violence. A resolution 
was adopted favoring the operation of the 
street railway by the city for one year as an 
experiment. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: 

We read in arecent number of The New 
Nation the article by A. L. Voorhees, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on the *“* Veluntary System 
of Contribution,” for support of nationalist 
clubs, and we marvel that the subject has not 


already been freely commented on. Upon the 
adoption of the by-laws for the support and 
government of this, the First Nationalist club 
of Baltimore, Md., the matter was fully dis- 
cussed and the clause relating to financial 
support was laid over for several meetings, 
and the voluntary contribution system was 
-adopted as the best method of support, and 
the most nationalistic in theory. It has 
worked beautifully, and the club is now ina 
more flourishing condition than at any time 
since its organization. The nationalist is the 
party of the future, — the near future, — and 
should welcome all persons, rich or poor, 
humble or great, whether able to contribute 
to the support of theclub or not. It is recog- 
nized that we can only achieve our aims in 
recognizing the present system; and to ac- 
complish the desired end we require voters. 
So take the voters in as rapidly as possible, 
and do not-force good people to pay to be- 
come nationalists. We suggest that you 
agitate the matter of expunging the obnoxious 
feature from the by-laws of all nationalist, 
clubs. The fact of a person becoming a 
member of a nationalist club should be ac- 
cepted as proof of his views on the subject 
of co-operative support, to the best of his or 
her ability, and mercenary motives and 
methods should be cast aside before entering 
aclub. Let us add to the roll of nationalism 
the names of all the worthy who present 
themselves for enrolment in the cause. 
GEORGE W. KNELL. 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE NEW NATION. 


{From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence eyen for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left thein 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by nen. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, cary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 


In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation : — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend. as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror. 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern] 
ment will become possible as it never was before- 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


WHAT'S TH TROOLE? 


Have you read this book ? 
WHAT IS 1T ABOUT ? 


Well, if you want to understand what the Tyranny 
of the Modern Industrial System means, you ought to 
read this book. PRICE, 25 CENTS. For sale by 


A. J. Philpott & Co., 


54 PEARL STREET, 
Boston MASS. 


} 
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The New Nation. 


HAVE YOU READ THE SUCCESS 
OF THE SEASON ? 


A New Aristocracy. 


By BIRCH ARNOLD. 


The pioneer novel in the wave of ethical reform, now 
sweeping over the country. By means of one of the 
sweetest and tenderest stories, it treats the labor and 
social questions from their ethical standpoint, and proves 
that the science of right conduct must exert a wide and 
ennobling influence upon the future. 

Its author, BIRCH ARNOLD, is well known as a writer 
of vigorous prose and graceful verse, and this story, 
drawn with critical keenness, touched with many bril- 
liant hues of poetical fancy, and shaded with much of 
the inexorable pathos of human history, is decidedly the 
best work she has yet accomplished. It enchains the 
faney at once, and goes home to the heart with a grow 
ing interest. We part from the various personages with 
the reluctant ‘‘ good bye” of old friends. 

In the main, itis a broad sympathetic plea for wider 
co-operation financially and socially, and for the great 
hope of the world, universal brotherhood. Absolutely 
original in treatment, unique in situations and sparkling 
with wit and wisdom, A NEw ARISTOCRACY is one of 
the literary sensations of the day. 

From very many flattering press notices we select the 
following brief extracts :— 


Very fascinating. ... Told in admirable style; is 
unaffected and simple, and in places pathetic to the 
point of tears. . . . Striking and graphic. . . full of in. 
teresting and amusing situations. — Chicago Merald, 


Birch Arnold has won a reputation as one of the pop- 
ular novelists of the day. . . . “A New Aristocracy” is 
a broad, sympathetic plea for a better spirit of co-opera- 
tion or helpfulness, socially and financially... . Will 
undoubtedly be popular with the masses, and should 
receive the atfention of all who class themselves stu. 
dents of the labor problem. —Chicago Inter- Ocean. 

Its influence is good. . . . A portion of it is evidently 
modelled on Godin’s profit sharing community, at Guise, 
France.— Detroit Tribune. 

Deserves well of the public. It is an American Aris- 
tocracy of heart and brain — government by the best, as 
the word implies—to which the book leads up... . 
Some of its teachings are grand. — Detroit Journal. 

Told with no inconsiderable strength. ... Will be 
read for its own sake as well as for that of the moral 
involved. — Detroit Free Press. 

A brilliantly wrilten novel, with a mighty Icsson 
beneath its surface. — Detroit Commercial Advertiser. 


First edition sold within one month from date of issue. 
Second edition now ready. 


BARTLETT PUBLISHING CO., 


30 and 32 West Thirteenth Street, New York City, 
and 44 West Larned Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Price, Cloth,12mo . . . . . $1.00 
Paper, ‘ ‘ “ ‘ . t 60 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, upon 
recelpt of price by the publishers, 
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What is Socialism? 


LAURENCE GRONLUND’S BOOKS. 


The only exposition of Socialism, written by a Social- 
ist, in English. Uniform edition. Per volume, Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 50 Cents. 


‘THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION.” 


THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 


An Hxposition of Socialism. Revised and 
Enlarged Hiition. 

“ The Co-Operative Commonwealth” is a neat, handy 
volume of 314 pages, which ought to be read and studied 
by every person who wants to be posted on what is 
thought of and going on in the world. It does what no 
other book does: it presents to the reader in a concise, 
logical and reasonable form, a// the principal proposi- 
tions of Modern Socialism, /rom the standpoint of a 
Socialist.” 

“THE HISTORICAL REVOLUTION.” 


CA IRA! 


Or, Danton in the French Revolution. 


‘““The principal lesson which this volume draws from 
the French Revolution, in the way of example and 
warning, is that Danton was a true instrument in the 
hands of the Power behind Evolution,” 


“THE MORAL REVOLUTION.” 
OUR DESTINY. 


The Influence of Nationalism in Religion and Morals. 
“Now, I have ventured on this book because I firmly 
believe that I can prove to unbiased minds and sympa- 
thetic hearts that it is, indeed, towards ‘‘the Promised 
Land” that the Power behind Evolution has all the 
time been leading our race.’’— Author's Preface. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE 


Employees’ Accident 


INSURANCE CO., 


Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws. 


EMPLOYERS PROTECT 
THEMSELVES. 
‘NOX LOHLOUd AAA 


Insures Preferred Risks Only. 


Maximum Insurance at Maximum Cost. Agents wanted. 


EMPLOYEES’ ACCIDENT INSURANCS CO, 


HUGH BROWNE, General Manager, 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Eatablished to promote the system proposed in 
“ Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


G5 Barbican, 
LONDON, E. C.. ENGLAND. 
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A Few Private Words to 


Do not steal home like 
burglars when you are 
out late, but subscribe 
to the 


No Name Magazine, 


and your 

will be so charmed with 
its beautiful stories and 
other entertaining read- 
ing matter that they will 
not notice your absence. 


The No Name Magazine 


never prints a dull line, because it accepts articles on 
their merits, and not on the mere 2q@me of the writer, 
but from subscribers only. Only $1.00 a year. Send 10 
cents for sample copy. No free copies. Advertising 
rates (for the present), 10 cents a line; $1.00 an inch. 
Address AMERICAN PRESS CoO., 1722 North Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL 


LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


ueenstown, Liverpool and Glasgow to London. Shortest 
and quickest routes. Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping and Dining 
Cars. Tickets and Tours in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Eng- 
land and to Paris. 


Baggage Checked through New York to London. 


WIVES 


For full information, Folders, Maps, Estimates, etc., apply to 
Cc. A. BARATTONT, Gen. Agt., %2 Broadway, New York 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘‘ Referendum ” 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.”” The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


No. 2 W. 14TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist Club. Reception rooms 
at 184 Boylston street; open daily. Information and 
publications on Nationalism furnished to any desiring 
them. Regular meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday 
of each month. 


BOSTON. Sccond Nationalist will meet Sunday 
evening, July 21, in William Parkman Hall, 3 Boy!l- 
ston place, at 7.45 o'clock. 


HAVERHILL. First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public meeing, 
every Wednesday evening, at 8 p. M., at 73 Merri- 
mack street, rooms 5 and 6, (Pamphlets solicited.) 


LYNN, MASS. _ First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited, John 'T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist mecta 
lst and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9095 Market street. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club docs 
not meet regularly. W. 1D. McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock, at 
Nationalist ball, 609 F street, N. W. 
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Summer Resorts, 


HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VT. 
FRANKLIN HOUSE and COTTAGES. 


Open June to October. Farm and Dairy connected. 
LAKESIDE COTTACE. 


On Lake Champlain. Open June to October. 
Good Fishing and Boating. 


JUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor. 


Send two cent stamp for 
“Why American Workingmen 
should be Socialists,” by H. G. 
Wilshire. Published by the 
Labor News Co., 25 Hast Fourth 
St., New York City. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPAKATIONS 
OF WOODS r¥or MICRO- 
SCOPE anv STEREODV'TI- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


So 


etc. 


Are you Going South? Then See 


seit | RICHMOND, VA.) a2 


Manufac- 
tories. 
No Blizzards, Floods or Cyclones. 
Real Estate for Sale and Exchange. 
Big Chances to Make Money. 


Illustrated Catalogue of City and Country Property 
sent free. SIX PER CENT CITY AND REAL Es. 
TATE MORTGAGES. 

With 50 per cent Margin — No cost to Lender, 
References: First National, Planters’ or Merchants 
National Banks. 


J. THOMPSON BROWN & CO., Real Estate Agents. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERING! 


As a special inducement for you to buy a SUIT, 
OVERCOAT, or 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue to you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 
you a shareholder in our Co-operative house. 


We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you purchase at our store, and for 
EVERY PERSON YOU INDUCE to trade with us. 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 


We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We also supply LADIES’ GARMENTS, DRY 
GOODS, etc., ON CREDIT. 


We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time it is made. 

We pay you for EACH new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 

We REFUND to you the DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower elsewhere. 


FOLLOW THE CROWD to our co-operative, store 
and open an account with us to-day. Up one flight, 
open evenings. 


WASHBURN CREDIT COMPANY, 
465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
G. F, WAsHBURN, Manager. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


New Books. 
The American Revolu- 


L210. 
By Joun Fiske. With Plans of 
Battles, and a new Steel Portrait of 


Washington from a miniature never 
before reproduced. 2 yols., crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $4.00. 

Readers of American History are to be con- 
gratulated on the opportunity of tracing the 
causes and course of the Revolution in Mr. 
Fiske’s wonderfully luminous narrative. 


MR. FISKE’S OTHER BOOKS. 


“Mr. Fiske is a thinker of rare acuteness and 
depth; his affluent store of knowledge is ex- 
hibited on every page; and his mastery of 
expression is equal to his subtlety of specula- 
tion.” —GrorGE RierEy, in New York Tribune. 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy. 
Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. 
With Criticisms on the Positive Philoso- 
phy. Eleventh Edition. 2 vols., 8yvo., 
gilt top, $6.00. 


Myths and Myth-Makers. 
Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted 
by Comparative Mythology. Fourteenth 
Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Darwinism, and Other Essays. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Excursions of an Evolutionist. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00.. 


The Unseen World, and Other Essays. 
Tenth Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00 


The Destiny of Man, viewed in the 
Light of his Origin. 
Siateenth Editiun. 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
The Idea of God as Affected by Mod- 


ern Knowledge. 
Ninth Thousand. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Critical Period in American His- 
tory. 1783-1789. 
With a colored map. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The War of Independence. 
In the Riverside Library for Young Peo- 
ple. With maps. Fifth Edition. 16mo, 
75 cents. 


The Beginnings of New England ,; or, 
The Puritan Theocracy in its Rela- 
tion to Civiland Religious Liberty. 


Tourth Edition. Crown 8yo, gilt top, 
$2.00. 


Civil Government in the United States, 


with some Reference to its Origin. 
Eleventh Thousand. $1.00. 


“The charms of John Fiske’s style are 
patent. The secrets of its fluency, clearness 
and beauty are secrets which many a maker 
of literary stuffs has attempted to unravel, 
in order to weave like cloth of gold. A 
model for authors and a delight to readers.” 
— The Critic. New York. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, Boston. 


COLTON’S 


Labor-Saving Office Devices are usedextensively 
throughout the United States. But nothing of 
the kind ever invented gives more complete and 
general satisfaction than the ‘* Portfolio Kile and 
Scrap Book.” Peck Bros., Druggists, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., write that they would ‘‘on no 
account be without it.” ‘* Something every stu- 
dent and professional man ought to have,” 
writes the Kt. Rey. Samuel Fallows, of Chicago. 
« Simply perfection,” says Dr. J. Edward Smith, 
of the Elom@opathic Hospital-College, Cleveland. 
* Oolton’s putent 


PORTFOLIO FILE 


and Scrap Book is just the thing every farmer 
wants,” remarks Editor Lawrence, of the Ohio 
varmer, Cleveland. “ Inestimab/e,” is the opin- 
ion of Rey. T. W. Powell, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“ Indispensable,” reports G. L. Lord, Manager 
of Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee. ‘ Could not get 
along without them,” is the way Assistant Cash- 
ier J. G. Cannon, of the Fifth Avenue Bank, of 
New York, puts it. .hese are samples of the 
favorable opinions from prominent business and 
professional men the country over, regarding 
Colton’s Portfolio File 


AND ScRAP BOOK. 


Sample of No. 1 (envelope 94 x 4} inches) sent 
on receipt of $1.25 by the sole manufacturers, 
A. L. COLTON & CO., 195 Seneca Street, 
Cleveland, O. 

In ordering, mention The New Nation. 


MAGA-AINE: 


For all Nature Lovers. For all Gardeners, 
amateur and professional. For everybody 
who lives in the country. Tlandsomely illus- 
trated, 


$2.00 A YEAR. 20 CENTS A MONTH. 


The Rural Publishing Company, 


Times Building, NEW YORK. 


Send for free sample copy. 


A Weekly Socialist Newspaper, 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Office, 184 William Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


